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PLACE AUX DAMES. 


(A Vade Mecum for use in Earl's Court.) 


Question. If there was not an Exhibition 
of some sort at West Kensington, would 
not all the world be disappointed ? 

Answer. That seems a sensible assump- 
tion, when the truth of*all roads leading 
to Earl’s Court is admitted. 

Q. Have not the Exhibitions hitherto 
represented such ideas as Greater Britain, 
the Colonies, and the Victorian Era ? 

A. They have, with infinite success. 

Q. What has been the principal cause 
of that success ? 

A. Excellent bands, artistic surround- 
ings, good provisions, and fine weather. 

Q. But has not the particular purpose of 
each Exhibition had its influence ? 

A, I think not to any great extent.. The 
crowds who throng Earl’s Court go there 
to be amused rather than instructed. 

Q. Then you consider the slenderest bond 
binding the Exhibition to its title suf- 
ficient ? 

A. Quite so. For instance, the Spanish 
ExhiLition would be sufficiently earmarked 
by a stick of liquorice, and the Industrial 
Exhibition by needle and thread. 

Q. Would not the latter articles | be 
particularly suggestive of women’s work ? 

A. Searcely. Nowadays, a latch-key 
would better symbolise the sex that is 
now the stronger. 

Q. Then you think that the present 
Exhibition at Earl’s Court would: be just 
as popular had it had a masculine in 
lieu of a feminine title ? 

A. Certainly. As it is intended for the 
recreation of both the Sons of ADAM and 
the Daughters of EvE. 

Q. Then the Directors of the Exhibition 
need not trouble themselves about titles 
for the future ? 


A. Certainly not. While they maintain 
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the management of their institutions 
up to the standard of the present, they 
are sure to repeat the successes of the past. 








“IN A GOOD CAUSE.” 


MR. PUNCH cannot refrain from making 
public this letter which has reached him 
from ‘‘ Bloemfontein, South Africa,’’ dated 
‘* April 6th’’ ; 





Dear Mr. Puncu,—I enclose cheque for £21 for 
your fund on behalf of the Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren from ‘‘ A 7th Hussar and some 9th Lancers.” 
I fear it will reach you rather late, but your 
appeal reached us rather late, and we have had 
other matters to attend to out here. 

It will show you, at any rate, that at this time 
when those at home are doing so much for the 
soldiers out here, we out here do not forget those 
at home.—Yours faithfully, 
With the true modesty. of: brave and 
generous-hearted soldiers, the senders of 
the above strictly enjoin _Mr.- Punch not 
on any account to let any names whatever 
appear in acknowledging (as hereby Mr. 
Punch does) its receipt. And Mr. Punch, 
profoundly respecting their wishes, acts 
accordingly. 

And now, Ladies and Gentlemen, one 
and all, who, having so splendidly helped 
this truly charitable work have thus 
‘*encouraged the performance,’ please 
to take notice that, though the stream of 
your generosity may ‘‘ flow on for ever,’’ 
yet is Mr. Punch compelled to publish 
the Seventh and Last List of Contributors 
to his Fund for the Hospital for Sick 
Children in Great Ormond Street, in the 
number to be dated 

May 16. 

After which date this Fund will be closed, 
but the Hospital will be open, and it is 
for that result we have all heartily co- 
operated. 

Thanks to the generosity of Mr. CHARLES 
MORTON and all those professional ladies 
and gentlemen who so generously gave 
their services at the Royal Palace Theatre 
Matinée on Thursday last, the Fund has 
received much benefit. The result will be 
published on the above-mentioned date. 
One word more—just to those who are 
in possession of * collecting cards.”” Do 
not lose a second. Let the collecting 
cards collect. They must make their 
returns, fill them up, and send them in 


THE PATRIOT AND THE KHAKI GENT. 
(With apologies to Bret Harte.) 
‘*T was with Watrs’’—the soldier said. 
Said the patriot, ‘‘ Say no more, 
But here at the ‘Crown’ we will drain a 
giass,’’ 
And they passed through the open door. 
‘*T was with WHITE ’’—the soldier said. 
Said the patriot, ‘‘ Nay, no more: 
Old Tom, no doubt, is your favourite drink, 
You shall have long Toms galore.’’ 
‘* Perhaps you have met my soldier boy, 
A marine—in the mounted corps ? 
I warrant he fought at Ladysmith 
Right gallantly ’gainst the Boer !’’ 
** Don’t know him, afraid,’’ said the khaki 


gent, 
** And, as I remarked before, 
I was with WHITE ’’—‘‘ Nay, nay, I know,”’ 


Said the patriot, ‘‘ Say no more.”’ 

‘* Enough that a man has been with WalTE, 
I will drink to all who bore 

A part with my boy at Ladysmith, 
Whatever their rank or corps.’’ 

**’Ere 's luck to him, then,’’ said the khaki 

gent, . 

And he laughed and drank and swore, 

‘* But I was with WarTz—in India— 
About eighteen-ninety-four.”” 

The patriot bolted without a word. 

And he left to pay the score 

That khaki gent who had been with WHITE 

Some five years be ‘ore the war. 





A COMPLIMENT TO B.-P. 
Jenkins. Hallo, THOMPSON, I see you ’ve 
altered the name of your house to Mafe- 
king. What’s the reason? 

Thompson. Deuced good one. Haven't 
I been holding out against the Boer rates 
since last October, and haven’t surren- 


dered yet ? 








to Messrs. BRADBURY, AGNEW & Co., LD., 











10, Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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The Philanthropist of Pretoria— 
‘*OuT OF MY LEAN AND LOW ABILITY 
I’LL LEND YOU SOMETHING.” 


Twelfth Night, Act ITT., Scene 4. 


™ Portugal is reported to be trying to float a loan both in Paris and Berlin for the payment of the | tation.) 
f the Lorengo Marquez Railway. President Krioer’s offer has|}),, 


Delagoa Bay Award, on the security o’ 
been declined.” — Daily Paper.] 


COURTESY A LA SUISSE. 


[‘‘ The recent complaints of the rudeness shown to 
English travellers in Switzerland by the natives 
has been officially denied by the authorities of 
Lucerne.”’— Daily Paper.] 


You are an idiot, a fool, and a rascal. 
(Official explanation.) Terms of endear- 
ment denoting feeling of the | utmost 
friendship. 

Why do you come here? Why don’t you 
stay at home? (Official explanation.) 
Merely questions asked to stimulate 
pleasant conversation. 

You are a rosbif, a boule dogue, and 
plum-pudding. (Official interpretation.) 
Fine names intended to express the 
greatest possible admiration for British 
institutions. 

lf you speak we will knock you down. 
(Official interpretation.) Merely a kindly 
expression of concern calculaied to 
produce repose. 

You are one brutal, ugly-faced foreigner. 
(Official interpretation.) A jocular saluta- 
tion. 

You sell your wife at Smithfield—Long 
live the Boers! (Official interpretation.) 
A polite attempt to commence a courteous 
conversation. 

Are you English? (Official interpre- 
The. highest praise imagina- 











THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 


A GREAT THOUGHT FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
IN MONTHLY PARTS. 
VI.—THE MAETERLINCK SECTION. 
I.—DRAMA. 


May 1ist.—Hark! One would say there is a symbol coming 
down the corridor. Oh! Oh! 

2ND, 3RD.—Nineteenth Deaf Man. I cannot hear anything ; and 
my eye-sight is defective. 

Deafest Deaf Man. I do not know what he is saying. I do not 
know what anybody is saying. 

Least Deaf Man. Iam glad that Iam not blind. It must be 
very inconvenient to be blind. 

4TH, 5ta.—Where is my pet lamb? I do not see it on the sofa 
as usual, Ah! ah! [smell mint-sauce. No, I will not take any 
luncheon to-day. I loved it so. It was not altogether like 
other lambs. It was more ominous. And now it is cold! 

6TH.—Hush! Not so loud. Sister ANN may overhear you. 
She is a hundred and twenty-five yards away under a willow; 
but you never can tell how far her soul reaches. Perhaps it 
covers as much as three acres. 

7TH.—Sister MIGRAINE, I have a headache. Have you a head- 
ache, Sister MIGRAINE? I think I am going to be very unhappy. 

8TH.—I ought not to sit on the edge of a well and keep on 
throwing my wedding-ring into the sun. What shall I do if 
I drop it into the water? There! I have dropped it into the 
water! What shall I do? 

§TH.—There is somebody the other side of the door. There 
is always somebody the other side of a door. 

10TH.—My hair inundates my entire being. It is longer 
than two of me. Oh, see, it has come right down from the 
balcony. No, no,-you must not try and climb up by it. 





11TH.—Did I wrench your arms too much? No? Yet! 
heard your bones sigh together like little mice in a wainscot. 
Do not look at me so aloofly, as if your soul were forever in 
the next room. 

12TH.—My eyes will not close. Why will not my eyes close? 
I must very soon say something to somebody. 

13ra.—Oh! Oh! I have a pain in my destiny. It is just 
here. It is not indigestion. On no! it is certainly not 
indigestion. [This makes a very good ending.] 

II.—PHILOSOPHY. 

14TH, 15TH.—Events happen; but sometimes they tarry and 
need encouragement from us. At the age of fourteen we may 
be aware that we are ordained to die at thirty; yet we may 
go to meet destiny half-way, by jumping off a precipice at 
two-and-twenty. 

16TH.—One could always tell which of one’s schoolfellows 
was going to die accidentally young. They used to walk apart 
under trees ; generally willows. 

17rH.—I have known people who began by being beside them- 
selves, and gradually got quite a long distance away. And 
they never knew till somebody called their attention to it. 

18TH, 19TH.—Each one of us has a star from which descends 
one woman only, however multifold her disguises. Superficially, 
one would say that Bluebeard had several wives. This is an 
error. He was actually monogamous. 

20TH, 2ist.—It matters not on what subject the predestined 
talks. It may be that her speech is of a new bangle that she 
covets. None the less it is on the roof-tiles of the immeasur 
able that we float together. 

22xp, 23RD.—Some people are less fortunate than others; 
some are more so. For these an event beckons behind every 
blasted willow. They cannot open a door at the end of the 
simplest subterranean passage, without running into a booby- 
trap, or a crouching allegory or something. 

247TH.—Who can tell the effect of circumstances upon us? and 
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whether they are the same as we, or we 
are the same as they? Sometimes both 
are identical. 

951n, 26TH.—The persons of the Old 
Tragedy had no leisure left from the 
thousand and thousand claims of murder 
or suicide. Yet the real tragedy of life 
is found in the domestic bliss of the 
family circle. : 

277TH, 28TH.—The spectacle of a mere 
cow sitting alone with her destiny, chew- 
ing the cud, and altogether unconscious 
of the laws of the Equinox, has in it 1 
know not what of tragic that moves me 
more than the crash of conflicting masto- 
dons. 

29TH TO 3ist.—The true force of the 
drama lies not in making your characters 
say the things that are indispensable to 
the situation ; but in making them think 
the thoughts that do not occur to them. 
Sometimes these may be represented by 
a loud aside without parentheses. But 
silence is also good; for it is, I know 
not how, by the things we omit to say 
that the sources of the soul become in- 
telligible. Still, it is all very difficult. 
oO. 8. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
Toe Rev. Mr. SHERWOOD, himself a 
University oarsman of renown, has spent 
some years of loving labour in the prepara- 
tion and completion of the history of 
boatracing at Oxford from the earliest 
times. Oxford Rowing (HENRY FROWDE) 
leaves nothing to be desired in the way 
of completeness. It begins, indeed, before 
the Oxford and Cambridge race became 
a national institution. But there was 
always boating on the Isis. 1826 is the 
first year in which record is found of 
two eights on the river. The boats were 
not quite the same build as all the world 
flocking to the Thames on Boat Race Day 
is accustomed to see starting from Putney. 
They served a double debt to pay. When 
racing wasn’t on they were used for 
picnics and excursions. Amongst its 
equipment, one, the Lady Margaret, was 
the proud possessor of a ‘‘ Panthermati- 
con” containing two kettles, nine cups 
and saucers, nine teaspoons, nine plates, 
four dishes, four basins, one salt-box, one 
mustard- pot, two graters, nine egg- 
holders, and as many egg-spoons. This 
ballast was temporarily landed when racing 
was on. From 1826, Mr. SHERWOOD 
follows the boats, with full records of 
every race, and many picturesque particu- 
lars. The volume is illustrated with 
some rare pictures reproduced * from 
ancient engravings and paintings. 

Law without Lawyers, an epitome of 
the Laws of England for practical use, 
by Two Barristers-at-Law (JOHN MURRAY). 
My Junior Assistant, a gentleman of ‘the 
long robe, took up this book with a pre- 
Possession against it. ‘‘ A man who has 
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THE WEST END. 


I THOUGHT THEY WAS ALL IN SovuTH 
VE SEEN SINCE THE HoFFICER GENTS WENT 








client,’’ quoth he. To which the Baron 
replied, ‘‘ Better law without lawyers 
than lawyers without law, of whom I have 
known a good few in my time.’’ On 
looking into the book, the Junior Re- 
viewer’s hostile prepossession disap- 
peared. He reports that his two learned 
friends have done their work uncommonly 
well: that they have given a very compre- 
hensive and clear view of the most impor- 
tant legal points relating to domestic and 
business affairs, and the rights and duties 
of citizenship: in short, as Shylock said 








himself for his lawyer, has a fool for his 





to Portia, that their ‘‘ exposition has been 
most sound,’’ and will help the reader 


without professional assistance to keep 
the windy side of the law. 

The Outsiders. (GRANT RICHARDS), by R. 
W. CHAMBERS, possesses a mysteriously 
attractive outside. This frontispiece on 
the cover is as suggestive of dark deeds 
within, as the pictorial series of blood- 
curdling tableaux exhibited over the en- 
trance of a theatre entirely devoted to 
melodrama of the deepest dye. But 
the reader in search of excitement is 
doomed to disappointment. Here he will 
come across some simple human charac- 
ters, good, bad and indifferent, the 
threads of whose lives can be traced by 
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a diligent reader through a puzzling 
patch-work of descriptive writing, re- 
lieved here and there by some shreds of 
epigram. 

** [should be the last,’’ says my Nautical 
Retainer, ‘‘ to dare to make allowances for 
the sex of a writer. But when a woman 
enters a domain of literature which has 
been reserved by tradition for masculine 
experience and imagination, and there 
holds her own with the best, she must be 
prepared to forgive me if I mix astonish- 
ment with my admiration. If I had read 
Miss MARY JOHNSTON’S earlier tale of 
adventure, The Old Dominion—an omission 
which I presently mean to make good— 
I should still have been astonished at the 
tour de force which she has achieved in 
her new book, By Order of the Company 
(CONSTABLE). The story, laid in old Vir- 
ginian times, opens with the arrival in 
Jamestown of a ship-load of marriageable 
maidens, sent out by ‘The Company’ for 
the benefit of such colonists as could 
raise enough tobacco for the purchase. 
A throw of Ambs-ace, or double-ace 
(surely nearer the canis-throw than the 
Venus), decides the bachelor-hero, against 
his better judgment, to secure a bride. 
She turns out, when irrevocably wedded, 
to be a lady of rank who has sailed from 
England ander an assumed name, to escape 
the avtentions of the King’s favourite, 





Lord Carnal. How an honourable respect 
is paid to her abhorrence of a marriage 
which has been accepted only in the last 
resort; how Lord Carnal attempts to re- 
cover her; how her husband encounters 
all conceivable perils in her defence, with 
a@ resource not always conceivable; how 
in the end he conquers her heart by never 
stooping to win it: all this is told with 
infinite charm and versatility. Into the 
main design is also woven much adventure 
with neighbouring Indians, revealing a 
very remarkable appreciation of local 
character and custom. The style, not too 
oppressively archaic, never loses its 
piquancy, and the author’s fine sense of 
atmosphere and scenic colour gives to her 
work a distinction of which the reader 
is still conscious when most absorbed in 
the movement of events.”’ 
THE BARON DE B.-W. 





FATHER THAMES LOQUITUR. 
(“It is doubtful whether there will be any 
penny steamers running on the Thames this 
year.” —Daily Paper.) 
Goop Queen Bgss, in days of yore, 
Was the best of Britain's daughters ; 
Gay the gilded barge that bore 
Good Queen BEss upon my waters; 
Well she loved in pomp to ride 





On the bosom of my tide, 

Swiftly, smoothly would she glide— 
Good Queen Bgss, good Queen Bess! 
Bess, the best. of Britain’s daughters, 
On the bosom of my watcrs. 


Where is all this pageant gay, 

Once my pride and exultation ? 
Out upon this dreary day! 

Out upon this transformation ! 
Laughter comes no more to me ; 
Dead is mirth and revelry ; 
Sadly flow I to the sea 

In my desolation. 


Am I not the same sweet stream 
SPENSER loved to watch a-flowing ? 
Have my eddies ceased to gleam 
Golden, when the sun is glowing? 
Doth the Pool no longer please, 
Where are lying in the breeze 
All the ships of all the seas, 
Each her pennant showing ? 


Let.me bear them, as of yore, 
Britain’s sons and Britain’s daughters, 
Blithe and joyous, as I bore 
Good Queen BEss, upon my waters! 
Let me see their faces fair, 
Let their laughter fill the air 
With their gladness, as I bear 
Girls and boys, girls and boys, 
Britain’s sons and Britain’s daughters 
On the bosom of my waters! 
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“THE TEMPEST” IN A TEA-CUP. 


No one can have seen, the ballets in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream at Her Majesty's, and Miss JULIA NEILSON (with song) 
playing ‘‘ Principal Boy’’ in that performance, without being 
struck by the possibilities suggested for future Shakspearian 
revivals. It is true that the acting parts of the play, though 
curtailed, are still rather long and heavy, but what of that? 
That mistake can easily be remedied in any future production 
on similar lines. The play which calls most obviously for like 
treatment is The Tempest. Probably Mr. TREE has had his 
eye on it already. The following abridged synopsis of the 
piece as it should be given will, in that case, be very useful 
to him. 

The play might open with SHAKsPEARR's Scene ITI. as follows, 
Mr. TREE playing Prospero, and Mrs. TREE Miranda. 


Miranda, If by your art, dear PROSPERO, 


you have 

Made such a hash of this delightful 
play, 

I pray you do it not! Oh, I have 
suilered 

With those that Isaw suffer! A brave 
drama 

Which had, no doubt, some acting 
possibilities 


Knocked all to pieces! Poor souls, 
they perished 
Cut out, I fear, entirely. 
Be collected. 





Prospero. 
No more amazement ; tell your piteous 
heart 
There 's no harm done. 

Miranda. Oh, woe the day! 
Prospero. "No harm. 
The public like it. I, its Prosprro, 

My magic wand (a pencil blue) in hand 

May well be trusted with a masterpiece. 

[Sympathetically seeing MIRANDA yawn. 

But thou’rt inclined to sleep. ’Tis a 
good dulness, 

Most people feel it when I speak blank 
verse, 





So give it way. [MIRANDA does so. 
What! ARIEL, I say, 
My massive ARIEL ! 
Enter Miss JULIA NEILSON hanging on a 
wire from the flies. 
Ariel. Here master. 
. Prospero. Good. 
Let's skip some pages and take up the 
thread 
Where you enliven matters with a 


song. 





ARIEL's SONG. 


Come unto these crimson stalls 
From all ‘* The Halls; ’’ 

Courtsicd when we have and kiss'd, 
"Twill bring much grist 

To the Managerial mill, 

Fill the Managerial till, 

Hark, hark ! 
(Burthen, dispersedly from the stalls.) 
Bravo, bravo! 
Ariel. This is a lark! 


The rest of this act is rather dull 





omitted, and a grand ballet of fairies hung with electric lights 
might be inserted instead. 

Act. II., should present no difficulties 
to the modern manager. Mr. ARTHUR 
RoseRtTs might make a great hit as 
Stephano, while Mr. DAN LENO’s Caliban 
would be a most interesting per- 
formance. The refrain of his song, 


DAN, DAN, CA, CALIBAN, 
Has a new master. LENO’s the man! 


would obtain rapturous applause. As 
the play will be given in three acts, 
the grand ballet divertissement in which 
Ariel appears in mid-air disguised as a 
harpy, will occupy most of Act II. 
Should Caliban, representing the dra- 
matic critics, and made-up to look like 
Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER, resent these 
excisions, Prospero will defend them in 
the famous lines which follow :— 





These our actors 
As I have told you, are a bore at 





best. 
The things the British Public really 
like 
Are cloud-capp’d towers and gorgeous 
palaces 
And solemn temples, triumphs of the 
art 
Of that egregious wight, the scene 
painter. 
Poor SHAKSPEARE’S unsubstantial pup- 
pets fade. 
Only the scenes remain. Plays aro 
such stuff! 


The play-goer, his dinner half-digested, 

Yawns through the finest dialogue 
e’er written, 

And every serious drama’s little life 

Is rounded with a sleep ! 

For Act III., out of SHAKSPEARE’S 
meagre materials Mr. TREE will evolve 
a Grand Masque of the Gods. The play 
will end with Prospero’s great speech 
in Act V., slightly altered as follows :— 





Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing 
lakes and groves, 

Ye quite invaluable concomitants 

fax E Of SHAKSPEARE’S dramas, what a boon 

Mt oe you are 

VR To any management! «. . . This rough 

magic [Waving the blue pencil. 

Never will I abjure. That heavenly 
music 

Which I have need of, and the dancers 
too 

I will commission from the best pur- 
veyors. 

I’ll play Macbeth, Othello, and The 
Dane 

In such attractive guise you ’ll never 
know them ; 

And deeper than did ever plummet 
sound 

I’ll drown the “ Book’’! 


The curtain will then fall upon the great Shakspearian success 











from the modern acting standpoint. It might, therefore, be 





of the season, 
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MR. PUNCH’S WAR CONUNDRUM. 


Q. *“‘Wuat OpgRAS DOES THE ABOVE SKETCH CALL TO MIND?” 
A. ‘**CaVALLERIA Rusticana,’ ‘Der Firraenpg HoLiANpDEr. 
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TENNIEL’S CARTOONS. 


Tue Picture Show at Burlington House 
is all very well in its way. But any one 
taking a walk down New Bond Street 
would do well to turn in at the Fine Art 
Society’s Rooms and see what our JOHN 
TENNIEL has on view. Some one with 
leisure and a turn for figures has reckoned 
that of the more than 3,000 cartoons with 
which Mr. Punch has, through his dis- 
tinguished career, marked the time of 
day, over 2,000 are drawn by the fine 
strong pencil of J. T. For the second 
time he falls in line with others of his 
eraft, and offers to the public, for modest 
consideration, the pick and choice of his 
studio. 

In date the collection decs ot go 
back beyond five years. It includes 
the last of the long series in which 
the grand face and stately presence 
of Mr. GLADSTONE were brought home 
to British households throughout the 
world. Mr. G., just home from his 
historic trip to the opening of the Kiel 
Canal, is pictured as the typical seaman 
of the Black Eyed Susan school, warning 
off marauders from the steeple-hatted 
female in distress representing the Welsh 
Church. This is the record of a political 
event that excited much attention at the 
time, Mr. GLADSTONE having withdrawn 
his long-established ‘ pair ’’ with Mr. 
VILLIERS, in order to keep an open mind 
on the Welsh Disestablishment question. 
Oom Pau is a favourite and effective 
study with J.T. Following him through 
successive stages of negotiations that 
ended in war, we have acomplete epitome 
of an epoch-making time. 

These pictures, striking whilst the iron 
was hot, are familiar in the memory of 
mankind. Looking on the originals, it is 
interesting to see with what infinite care, 
what delicate touch, the broad effect of 
the printed cartoon is gained. 








BROWN POTTAGE. 


From New York, as recently re- 
ported in The Herald, we learn that Mr. 
BROWN Porter is going for a divorce from 


> ality 
b a4 


= 
the well-known actress, Mrs.B.P. So far 
the theatre-going section of the great 
‘*B. P.”’ is interested. Mr. Porrer has re- 
tained a Mr. Hongy as his Counsel. ‘I 
want you, my Honey, yes I do!”’ will the 
husband and suitor sing, addressing him- 
self, of course, to his Counsel 








”A. 


May Term. 
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ODE TO AN APPRECIATIVE COW. 
{“ An enterprising musician who combines the 
occupation of a wholesale milkman with that of a 
professional organist, used to sing to the cows, and 
never had a pail knocked over, whereas his assis- 
tants were frequently kicked by the animals.’’— 
Daily Chronicle. 
THANKS, pretty cow! 
Who, grateful for the melodies I make, 
What time the teeming pail 
Foams with the lacteal stream of nutri- 
ment opaque, 
Standest with bland and ruminating 
snile, 
Listening the while, 
Now with a low approving—silent 
now— 
And flies assailing lashest with a lazy tail. 


Not thine the whim 
Of her who, moved by the unwonted 
strain 
(Now sharp, now flat) 
Struck from the quivering strings 
Of the reverberating violin 
By the weird bowings of the storied 
cat, 
With discords grim, 
And swayed to madness soon, 
(Like Pegasus, or those to you akin, 
Which Nineveh pourtrays, strange bulls 
with wings,) 
With sudden impulse at a leap uprose 
Over the moon. 





But placid, calm and staid, 
To generous nature by soft measures 
swayed 
Your unkicked bucket kindly still affords 
Large measures, that you give 
Fulfilled with bubbling milk and luscious 
cream ; 
Not like your aged fabled relative 
Who by the evil potent music fired, 
(Like Io, trembling at the gadfly’s 
scream,) 
With terror listened to the unvocal 
chords, 
And at the song expired. 





‘* LITTLE quickness,’’ on a Continental 
railway, means the minimum speed of 
a British luggage train. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE. 
(Some Things We Have Missed at the R.A.) 


THE picture by the Leeds policeman, 
whose canvas for the second time has 
been accepted—and not hung. 

A portrait of Dr. L-Ds, who also re- 
mains unhung. 

A colossal statue of President Kr-c-r, 
complete with hollow crown to his top- 
hat for the London sparrow to bathe in 
(subscribed for by members of the British 
Empire League, as a testimonial to his very 
successful furtherance of their efforts). 

A presentment of Mr. St-N (bust—Mr. 
Brock’s benefit), or else lying full-length 
in lyddite green, executed by Mr. Hacker. 

A ‘representation of Mafeking in high 
relief. 

A statuctte of General SN-M-N, chased 
with gun-metal. 

A picture of a Society Nurse at Cape- 
town, by Mr. TR-V-S. 

Pendant to the same, Mr. TR-V-8 by a 
Society Nurse. 

A miniature Englander, by a Loyalist of 
the Cape Colony. 

A view of Pretoria by Lord R-B-Rts. 

A survey of the occupants cf the 
Government Bench after the next General 
Election, by a Leader of the House. 

Some aspects of St. Helena by CR-nJz. 

A panorama of the Transvaal painted 
red. 
A bird’s-eye view of London, also painted 
red ‘‘when the boys come home once 
more.’’ A. A.S. 








HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
(The Effect of the War.) 

Anxious Mother (after vainly ringing 
bells to first-born passing window). Good 
heavens! RUPERT, what is this dreadful 
uproar ? 

Rupert. Awful larks, Mum! We're 
playing at Britons and Boers. ALFRED 
has Kitchenered the cook in the scullery, 
Trppy is Frenching JENKINS in the pantry, 
HarRRY has Bullered ApDoLPHus by the 
boothole, NORAH and EMMIE are Gatacre- 
ing JANE and SARAH on the landing, 
REGGIE is Baden-Powelled by the gardener, 


in the summer-house, MINNIE is Keke 

wiched by ANNE in the conservatory, and 

I am off to Bobs that old Kruger of # 

coachman. 

[Hurries on waving the Union Jack. Pater 
familias suddenly remembers that the 
extra days he had asked for have been 
refused and the holidays end —to 





morrow ! 
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““ NERVE.” 


“Wars and rumours of wars,’’ at the 
present moment, demand throughout the 
country that every able-bodied man should 
ascertain what condition his own nerve is 
in, as well as train himself both to ride 
and shoot. The following experiments 
have recently been made by way of 
testing the nerve :— 

BooDLESON boldly asked for his Pass- 
book at the Bank, and examined it with- 
out shrieking. 


steeplechase (and only got out of actually 
doing it by paying a professional, at the 
jast moment). 

THINMEANS faced his wife’s last dress- 
maker’s bill, with the calm courage of 
despair. 

BOLDERSON went to hear an aspiring 
amateur recite ‘‘The Absent - Minded 
Beggar,”’ and sat it out. 

PuTreR attended a Highland Golf Club 
dinner, ate haggis, and faced the music 
of the pipes afterwards.* 

RumTorF, in the middle of the Stock 
Exchange, mounted a chair and called 
“Tong live Kricer! Down with the 
English Generals!!’" . . . We regret 
to record that the unfortunate RUMTOFF 
got in too late with his explanation—that, 
in fact, before he could speak, there was 
no RuMTOFF left, and therefore no expla- 
nation. His next address will be Woking, 
1 S.W. 
i| #* This, we consider, rather overdoing the thing. 
|| Why strain the nerve to breaking point >—Ep. 





PRIVATE VIEWS OF THE R.A. 
|| (Overheard in Piccadilly on May 3, 1900.) 

First Artist. Well, of all the Exhibi- 
tions I have ever seen ! 

Second Artist. Surely you are not dis- 
satisfied with the Burlington House show? 

First A. My dear fellow, how could 
| any one be satisfied? Why, it’s feeble to 
|| a degree ! 

Second A. I don’t agree with you. 
'| Seems to me that the standard reached 
is a very high one. 

First A. You are right there, all the 

'| best things are skied ! 
Second A. I am afraid your judgment is 
| warped. As to skying, I think the Hang- 
‘| ing Committee have exercised the wisest 
discretion. 

First A. Discrimination, indeed! Why, 
Isent in a picture and they rejected it! 
That is the reason why I can criticise 
absolutely without bias. 

Second A. The same condition applies 
to me. I can criticise also, absolutely 
without bias. I sent in a picture and it 
was accepted. 

First A. All I ean say is, I wish the Hang- 
ing Committee would hang themselves! 

Second A. I prefer them to hang me. 
And they have done it! 

[The speakers are lost in the crowd. 





Little TIMMINS undertook to ride in al 
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MacAlister. ‘‘ WHEN YE COME TAE ScoTLAND I’LL GIE 
SaHvITIN’.”’ se 
Brown. “‘ ARE YOU FOND OF FISHING AND SHOOTING ? 


MacAlister. ‘‘Na! na! 









































YE PLENTY FusHIN’ AND 


A cCANNA FusH AND AM FAIRD TAE SuuiT!” 








INDOLENCE AND INSOLENCE, 
(An up-to-date Suggestion.) 

ALLOW me to protest. 

I see on all sides efforts being made to 
raise funds for this, that and the other. 
People seem to think it their duty to 
succour the suffering and to relieve dis- 
tress wherever they can find it. Now all 
this is most embarrassing to those who 
hold aloof. To give when others do not 
give, to act when others do not act casts 
a slur uvon the others. I insist, Sir, it is 





not right. I contend, Sir, that if it is not 
against the policy of trade, it is certainly 
against the policy of good manners.: This 
feverish anxiety to be useful in some form 
or other, brings into prominence the 
apathy of those whose temperament is 
of a more placid character. Should this 
be? ; 

I say emphatically ‘‘No.’’ And when I 
say ‘‘No’’ I feel that I am voicing the 
view of those who, equally qualified with 
myself, have the right to use the signature, 

OnE WHO Dogs NOTHING. 
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R#EUMATISM ?” 


Old Gentleman: (rigid teetotuller). 
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“] rHovent I TOLD YoU TO WRITE TO Mr. Brown, AND TELL HIM I WAS LAID UP WITH 
Factotum. *‘ Yes, Sir.” 
Old Gent. ‘‘THEN WHAT D’YOU MEAN BY TELLING HIM I WAS LAID UP WITH GouTr?” 

Factotum. ‘* WEL, Str, TO TELL THE TRUTH, SIR, 17 WAS A MORE CONVENIENT WORD, Sir!” 








MANUEL DE LA 


Finded. 

WE not have yet finded the 
english pavilion. He must to 
return road. 

It is true, we not him have 
yet finded. He must to return 
road and seek yet. 


See here the swedish alem- 
bic, the norwegian barrack, the 
belgian hotel of town. 

That is this that this is that 
that all little house, enough 
coquette, who self hide be- 
tween the Belgick and the 
Hungry ? 

That there? Ah bah, some 
little country. More little that 
Monaco. Saint Sailor can to 
be. 

What little door of entry, 
who has about one meter of 
largeness! He should must to 
lower the head in entering. 

_ One there shall be smashed. 
Even to the entry of the Pavi- 
lion of the Bosnie, three times 
more large, one is well shoved’ 





CONVERSATION. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 


Trouvé. 

Nous n’avons pas encore 
trouvé le Pavillon anglais. II 
faut rebrousser chemin. 

C’est vrai, nous ne l’ayons 
pas encore trouvé. [Il faut 
rebrousser chemin, et chercher 
encore. 

Voici l’alambic suédois, la 
baraque norvégienne, 1|’hdtel 
de ville belge. 

Qu’est-ce que c’est que cette 
toute petite maison, assez co- 
quette, qui se cache entre la 
Belgique et la Hongrie? 


Celle-la? Ah bah, quelque 
petit pays. Plus petit que 
Monaco. Saint Marin peut- 
étre. 

Quelle petite porte d’entrée, 
qui a environ un métre de 
largeur! Il faudrai baisser 
la téte en entrant. 

On y sera écrasé. Méme & 
l’entrée du Pavillon de la 
Bosnie, trois fois plus large, 
on est bien bousculé, 





Hold! Regard the plan. Tenez! Regardez le plan. 
This little house is that one Cette petite maison est celle 
that we have seeked. que nous avons cherchée. 

Name of one pipe! Itis true! Nom d’une pipe! C’est vrai! 
It is the Pavilion of the C’est le Pavillon de 1|’Empire 
brittanic Empire, more little britannique, plus petit que 
that the one of Monaco! éelui.de Monaco! 

Eh well, find you the certain Eh bien, trouvez-vous le 
seal of who you have speaked ? certain cachet dont vous avez 
parlé ? 

Cachet? Plutdt 
Presque perdu. 


eaché ! 
H. D. B. 


Seal? More soon hided! 
Almost losed. 








NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

ADVERTISED to appear:—The Cardinal’s Snuff-box, by H. 
HARLAND. This, of course, is the story of ‘‘ A Friend at a 
Pinch,’’ who proves himself ‘‘ up to snuff.’’ The ideas of the 
Cardinal himself will be lofty in tone as being ‘‘ views from an 
Eminence.”’ 

The Purple Robe, by JosEPH HOCKING. 
stocking, Then perhaps it might be shocking. 
are led To believe it will be red. 


If it were a purple|’ 
Being purple we 








HONOURS EASY. 
‘* Look here!’’ says his friend, ‘‘ here’s a motto for General 
IAN HAMILTON, ‘Nunquam Dormio.’ See? He's always Bye-on.” 
‘“‘'That’s not: bad,’”’ responded his companion, “only how 
about his alter ego, myself ?’’. ‘‘How do you mean?” “How? 
Why, I can never speak of him without bringing in myself by 
saying, ‘I an’ HAMILTON ?’ Goodbye.’’ 
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THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


CoLoneL BaDEN-PowWELL (to MAFEKING). ‘ALL RIGHT! CHEER UP! ‘BOBS’ IS A MAN OF HIS WORD!” 
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96. Mr. EDWIN ABBEY, R.A.’s ‘* Trial of Queen Katherine.’’ 
OUR OWN “PRIVATE VIEW,” B.A. 'To the Red Robe of Cardinal Woxsey all other things give 
On entering the Quadrangle, the first work of Art, “ all | place. Grand picture. Notable too is his 147, Shakspearian 
standin’ in the open air,”’ is the magnificent equestrian statue, | scene of the Duchess of GLOUCESTER's penance. 

' by E. ONsLow Forp, R.A., representing an oriental gentleman! 97. ‘‘ West by North,’’ i.e., delightful landscape of Summer in 
evidently very much annoyed, or more correctly speaking, | the English West, by Jonn W. Norra, A. 

put out,’’ at not being allowed to enter the building on| 107. ‘The Danaides,”’ a Queer Storey, A. See also 526, ‘‘ but 
horseback. In vain he protests that there are lots of others that’s another Storey.’’ 

inside ‘‘ beautifully mounted!’’ No, here he is, shut up ‘“‘in| 110. ‘‘ Rocked upon the Oradle of the Deep’’ ought to have 
Quad,”’ and at the same time open to the sniping of the London been the quotation to this reposeful ‘‘Anchored to the Nets,’’ by 
gutter-snipes who, through ‘‘ the gates ajar,’’ will shout at the | CoLin Hunter, A. 

unfortunate horseman ‘‘G’are! Git inside, carn’t yer?’”’ To| 116. ‘‘A Venetian Autolycus,’’ and 158, ‘‘ A Scene in Venice,”’ 
which chaff his only reply must be the veracious retort ‘‘‘Get| both by HENRY Woops, R.A. These pictures will dwell in the 
inside!’ Ican’t! They won’ admit me!’’ Poor Maharajah! | memory, not only for their intrinsic merit, but because they are 








= —_ 


Post equitem sedet atra cura! 
The statue of the Commenda- 
tore had the advantage over 
you! He could come down, and- 
did too, heayily. But then the 


by a painter whose name oc- 
cupies a position unique in the 
world of Art. We are all fre- 
quently hearing of the Canals 
of Venice, the Bridges, the 





last that was ever seen of him 


Palaces, and of the Stones of 





at the end of any Operatic 
season was going down hill on a 
trap (without a horse, too! pre- 
cursor of the automobile car), 
and we never heard that he re- 
mounted! Alas, poor ghost, 
but splendid statue. 

The first picture that catches 
the eye in Gallery I. is the 
portrait of Lady Armstrong, by 
HUBERT VON HERKOMER, R.A. 
That this fine artist should 
have added a ‘‘ Von”’ to his 
name is no vonder, since as a 
portrait - painter, he is ‘‘ A 
Von.”” What matter titles? 
Tis all ‘‘Von’’ to him! Take 
our advice and look at Lady 
Armstrong from such a respect- 
ful distance as ‘‘ lends enchant- 
ment to the view.’’ All Pro- 
fessor VON HERKOMER’S por- 
traits are fine works this year. 
He has separated Sir G. C. H. 
Armstrong, Bart., No. 537, by 
six galleries from Lady A., but 
let us hope there will be a 
union of Art after the show is 
over. His 668, Miss Elena 
Grace, is charming; as to 
whether the original be Grace 
before or after dinner, the cata- 
logue is silent; and, though 
the portrait is a speaking one, it does not tell us this. Three 
cheers for Professor H. VON H. and a little Von in! 

44. JoHN S. SARGENT, R.A., gives a masterly portrait—or a 
young masterly portrait of the juvenile Zarl of Dalhousie. tle 
might be remembered as ‘‘ The White Boy.”’ 

50. Lord Manners. By J.J. SHANNON, A. Good Manners. 
62. Perfect little picture by SeYMouR Lucas, R.A. A soldier 
writing a letter on a drum to his sweetheart. ‘‘ Private’’ and 
confidential. 

68. Mr. H.H. La THANGUE, A., gives us a rather dingy-looking 
child, suggestive of ‘‘ The Little Unwashed.” 

81. Andrew Carnegie, Esq. By W. W. OULESS, R.A. Capital: 
representing capital too; evidently a determined man who can’t 
give much time to sitting still for a portrait. 

87. Mr.JaMyYNn BRooxs has a good portrait of Lieut.-Col. Rawes. 
How frightened the artist must have been when this military lion 
first visited his studio, perhaps at feeding time, and as he came 
along the passage, the trembling artist ‘heard RaWES without!” 








4 iit 
GIVING THE SHOW (AND HIMSELF) AWAY. 


P First Artist (speaking of the R. A.). ‘‘IT’S A MOST WRETCHED 
How!” 
Second ditto. ‘‘ THEY TURNED YOU OUT 700, THEN?” 


Venice, but only once a year, 
and then in the Royal Academy, 
do we hear of the Woops of 
Venice, and what’s more, see 
the excellent product of the 
Woops. 

136. ‘‘A Wood Nymph.”’ By 
Vv. M. HamMILton. A Wooden 
Nymph, eh? 

1438. Mr. W. Q. ORCHARDSON, 
R.A.’s scene in Windsor Castle 
will be highly popular. 

160. PortraitofMrs. Murray 
Guthrie, painted by Sir E. J. 
POYNTER, P.R.A.: a truly de- 
licate work. Evidently the 
lady is a most charming, as 
well as a most transparent, 
character. 

174. H.R.H. The Prince, as 
Commodore of Royal Yacht 
Squadron, is painted by Mr. 
OuLsss, R.A., with a breezi- 
ness of tone that makes this 
likeness of the Prince the best 
in this year’s Academy. Evi- 
dently H.R.H. is rejoicing in 
**a life on the ocean wave and 
a home on the rolling deep,’’ 
and glad to get away from the 
trammels of a hot uniform or 
the stiff conventionality of a 
frock-coat. ‘‘ Now we sail with 
the gale!’’ Let go the painter!—and the painter has ‘let 
himself go,’’ and done his work & merveille. 

190. Mr. JoHNn S. SARGENT, R.A.’s Lord Russell of Killowen, 
Lord Chief Justice of England, is one of the best, if not the 
best of all the portraits. Nothing of the ‘‘ Common Sargent’’ 
about this. But not having had enough of my Lord Chief in 
th's kit-cat size, he must needs paint him at full length at 
No. 630, which rather suggests the portrait of a near relation 
to Lord RUSSELL, with a strong family likeness, than the L. C. J. 
himself. No, the artist has done him chief justice in No. 190. 

290. ‘‘The Gates of Dawn.’’ By HERBERT J. DRAPER. A 
startling female figure with something on. May be described 
as, ‘‘ Lady with very little Drapery.”’ 

884. Cool and refreshing scene. ‘‘ The Drinking Pilace.’’ By 
STANHOPE ForsBss, A. A teetotal picture, as itis watering two 
horses, of which one is “‘ not taking any.’’ 

467. Very pretty picture is this of the two sisters—not 
i Religious Sisters,” or Sisters of Charity—but Sisters of 
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for something or somebody. What is the story? What is this 
PEACOCK'S tale ? 


two single gentlemen into a plural unit and make it ‘* SoLo- 


B. L. Cohen, Esq., M.P., in all his! Since Colour-SARGENT, R.A. 
painted the Worshipful and Wealthy WERTHEIMER, there has 
not been such a Jeu d’esprit as this! 

Hueu G. Riviere was in his very best form when he set to 
work on painting Sir Squire Bancroft, and subsequently placing 
him in a state of suspense before introducing him to ‘such a 
nice lot of new friends”’ as will look him up during the season. 
He ‘‘ hangs out’’ at’ No. 568, Gallery No. VII., and can get a 
sweet breath of the country from the proximity of Miss ANNETTE 
Euas’ 567, ‘* Hayricks,’’ and‘from ‘‘ The Ploughboy,’’ 569, em- 
ployed by Mr. LA 'THanaur, A. Moreover, he is situated at no | 
great distance from ‘‘ A Wood”’ (570), and need never be at a| 
loss-for ** A‘Hot’ Midsummer's Day’’ (571), with Mr. Harry | 
WATSON. What painted gentleman in this Academy is exhibited 
in more favourable conditions ? 

646. In ‘‘ London from the Tower Bridge,’’ Mr. CoLtIN HUNTER, 
A., shows us the Thames as it is, i.e., without steamers. And| 





Beauty, painted by Ratrnm Peacock. Where are they? One is|the atmosphere is not very much clearer, if any, in conse- 
dozing over a book, and the younger and prettier is looking out | quence. 


Look at it closely and you'll see ‘* how it’s done ;’’ step thr 
539. O wise young artist, Sovomon J. Sotomon, A. (as the| yards away from it, keep it, of course, straight in front of you, 
royal name is repeated, why not simplify it by rolling the} and then you'll see “‘ how it looks.’”” A wonderful picture! 


MONS "’?), here you are, SOLOMON, in all your glory, and| Full-size table, full-size men; evening dress. ‘‘ Very clever,” 


729. Again the Colour-SARGENT, R.A. An interior of Venice. 


957. Hon. JOHN COLLIER has painted ‘‘ The Billiard Players.”’ 


Honourable JoHN, ‘‘ but would it were impossible.”’ 

984. WALTER C. HORSLEY gives us Thomas Wall Buckley, Esq. 
Very striking. The artist missed a chance of quotation from 
Midsummer Night’s Dream where ‘‘ Wall’’ is a distinguished 
figure. Probably this painting is meant for mural decora- 
tion. 

1018. Miss De Chair. But, Mr. CHARLES VIGOR, most suc- 
cessful in your Vigorous effort, il n’y a pas de ‘‘chair.’’ The 
young lady is standing! Didn’t she ‘‘sit’’ for her portrait? 
If not—but there's some mystery here. 

1020. Banks. of-the Arun, Sussex... . Jost Weiss. De 
lightful: but think what ‘‘A Run on the Banks’’ would have 
been ! 

And more we cannot do. Perhaps on some other occasion 
we may be able to direct public attention to many gems 
hitherto passed unnoticed. Nous verrons, and so will the 
public. Vive L’ Académie ! A FIRST-RATE SHOW! 











usual. When RITCHIE enters, towing the 





Nor was it. The CaP’EN having, as Sam 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE Drary oF Topsy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, April 30.— 
The ostrich which (as you may have heard) 
buries its head in the sand and thinks no 


innocent-looking raft with ‘‘ Sea Jisheries 
Bill’’ boldly painied on its bows, up goes 
the Cap’EN’s glass. Presentiy a smile 
flickers over his wrinkied face. A coat 


SMITH observed, ‘‘ blown the gaff,’’ a dead 
set was made at Ritcnre’s Bill. When 
midnight struck debate on second read- 
ing still going on. For the present the 
Bill shelved. 


compared with our President of the Board 
of Trade. Last Session he brought in 
a measure designed to prevent depopula- 
tion of the ocean by prohibiting catch of 
small fish. Called it the Undersized Fish 
Bill. In. inserutable fashion it excited 
animosity of those pillars of the State, 
JEMMY LOWTHER and Cap’EN TOMMY 
BoWLEs. What attraction subject had for 
the former, noman knoweth. Had it been 
a measure to prohibit circulation of under- 
sized York hams, it would have been 
different. As it is, bill not dealing with 
blocking motions, nor with Peers poaching 
on Parliamentary Election preserves, the 
thing is a mystery. 

However it be, this combined opposition 
greatly hampered progress of bill. Finally 
stopped it when TOMLINSON joined the 
opposition. He took quite new ground. 
Insisted on seeing personal affront in title 
of Bill. 

‘*What does he mean by undersized 
fish ?’’ TOMLINSON growled, looking up at 
Rrvcnte’s six feet four. 

End of it was innocent-looking Bill, 
designed in best interests of obscure but 
deserving large families, was numbered |of paint, a shifting 


Brought in again this year. But RircurE, | deceive him,’ 
profiting by past experience, dressed it 
differently, did its hair another way, | he says, shutting up 
called it. by new name. 
Orders of the Day as ‘‘Sea Fisheries| Marques and run 








one can see it, is an infantile humourist 5 





Jupiter Tonans Chaplinius. 


with the legislative wrecks of the Session. |cook’s galley rigged amidships, doesn’t | of life-and-death import. For those who 
“The Undersized Fish Bill, by Gum!’’| by positively refusing to be interrupted. 


Figures on|bang. ‘‘ RrrcHik may go out to Lourenco|GEORGE, who seconded motion, rose to 


Bill.”’ TOMLINSON quite taken in. JemMy| maxim guns labelled pianos, but it’s no|argument or overlooking an important 
LOWTHER out of town, engaged in mission-| use him trying on that sort of little game | aspect of the question. In such circum- 
ary effort. The Cap’En on deck alert as|here.’’ 


Business done. — Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs asks for another two mil- 
lions to complete the Uganda Railway. 

Tuesday.—If there is still room for a 
picture in the panels of the Central Hall, 
it would be flying in the face of Provi- 
dence to neglect the opportunity provided 
to-night by HARRY CHAPLIN. His manner, 
attitude, and speech in replying to ruth- 
less Radicals who want ground rents 
rated, were sublime. With General Elec- 
tion in the near distance question a 
ticklish one .for Government. The big 
towns 'have declared in favour of read- 
justment of system of rating. ALBERT 
Rott, who knows what’s what, supported 
NUSsSsEY’S resolution demanding reform. 

Business of President of Local Govern- 
ment Board was to give every appearance 
of saying much on the matter and to say 
absolutely nothing. For such a task SARK 
will back CHAPLIN against the world. 
Through a full half-hour he, with the 
assistance of carefully scanned notes, 
discoursed round the subject. A stranger 
in the gallery, gifted with stone deaf- 
ness, looking down on the massive figure 
at the Table, would come to the con- 
of the spars, a new/| clusion that he was delivering a message 


could hear, H. C. strengthened the illusion 
his telescope with a|From time to time Nussky and LiL0yD- 


through to Pretoria} point out that he was either misstating an 
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resume his seat, giving opportunity for 
member to explain. That well enough in 
ordinary circumstances. With President 
of Local Government Board discoursing on 
urban and rural rating, with divagations 
into the theory of ground rents, such in- 
terruption was positively indecent. With 
Jove-like frown, with threatening sweep 
of right arm, with voice thrilled with 
honest indignation, H. C. declined to give 
way. 

LLOYD-GEORGE, who has been in train- 
ing with his constituents, had the hardi- 
hood to affect light laugh. Case different 
with Nussey. Rising a second time 
with suggestion that the right hon. gen- 
tleman was still remote from the point, 
his face was blanched, his knees audibly 
smote each other. H. C. fiercely fitting 
his eyeglass, turned upon him a look 
that literally withered him. At best of 
times NUSSEY’S voice not his strong point. 
Now, in full view of Jove standing at the 
Table—Jove with an eyeglass and a cloud 
of truculent pocket-handkerchief stream- 
ing from his breast pocket — NussEY’s 
voice gradually faded away until it reached 
a feeble squeak. Whereat he gratefully 
sat down, and H. C., bending his flaming 
eyes again upon his notes, proceeded to 
say nothing with increased rotundity of 
phrase. 

Business done.—Motion for relief of Local 
Taxation in urban districts negatived by 
140 votes to 98. 

Thursday.—The sad case of ERNEST 
GRAY a warning to young members. 
Here’s aman with every chance of making 
in House position of certain reputable, 
comfortable kind. An agreeable pre- 
sence; a pleasant voice; usually knows 
what he's talking about, and can express 
himself clearly. Then comes in the fatal 
flaw of fluency. If he had in his neigh- 
bourhood below the gangway any near and 
dear friend who, at the end of twenty 
minutes, would pull him down—if need be 
violently—by the coat-tails, his Parlia- 
mentary fortune would be made. Left to 
himself, he never knows when to stop. 
Ideas being limited, even in North-West 
Ham, he goes on repeating himself till 
designed effect of his speech is spoiled by 
irritation created in mind of audience. 

Pain of situation increased by sense 
borne in upon House that at the end of 
the first half hour GRay is conscious that 
he has delivered his message and would 
like to make an end of speaking. Just 
as there are shy men who, having looked 
m to make an afternoon call, have not 
the courage to leave the room, so he 
goes weakly fumbling along, glibly saying 
nothing particular for the third time, wist- 
fully looking for effective point at which 
the curtain may fall. Meanwhile House 
thoroughly bored. 

Business done.—Prof. JeBB, sometime 
Lecturer at Trinity, reads a paper on 
Education. Others follow. Tea and other 





light refreshments at eight o'clock. Con- 
versazione resumed; concluded at mid- 
night. A pleasant, instructive evening. 
Even JOHN O'GORST in quite subdued 
mood when his turn came to sum up the 
debate. 

Friday.—In Committee of Supply ; Vote 
for Salary of Secretary of State for War 
taken. Opportunity lets slip those dogs of 
war below gangway on Opposition side. 
They want to know everything, more 
especially ‘why Boss’ despatches slating 
BULLER, WARREN, and THORNEYCROFT were 
published, and why nothing has been 
heard in the way of remark about METHUEN 
at Magersfontein. 

The talk all about war. The Member 
for Sark sitting by me under shadow 
of gangway, turns it in another direc- 


The Sw-ft M-cN-ll Whhdmill at work ! 


tion. Asks whether I have read letter 
from a Daily News special correspon- 
dent, dated frm Springfontein, signed 


“A, G. Hags.’”” Only a column in 
length, but within that narrow space is 
framed a picture of what war means 
unequalled for vividness. Not since 
FORBES, writing in the same journal, held 
the world breathless with pictures of the 
battlefields of the Franco-German War, 
has anything been done in journalism to 
equal this. 

So SARK whispers to me, whilst Swirt 
MACNEILL, with the action of a windmill 
in a storm, shouts at the top of his voice 
for the blood of Lord METHUEN. Must 
look up the paper. 

Business done.— Ministers had a bad 
quarter of an hour about publication of 
Spion Kop Despatches. 


» | pay the Americans. 





MORE MESSAGES. 


OvuR contemporary, the Daily Express, 
has published messages from the GERMAN 
EMPEROR and the King of SWEDEN. Not 
to be outdone, we have also interviewed 
some personages, who are, we must admit, 
of less importance. But through us they 
speak to the British Empire and , the 
world. 

The Sultan. Bismillah ! 
Pacha, translates for Us. 
dost thou ask? Nay, the war concerns 
Us not. We love music. If thou wouldst 
hear some notes like unto those of the 
bul-bul, in fact, a little piece of Our own 
composition—— Thou must hasten away ? 
Ah, in Stamboul no one hastens. But so 
be it, thou comest from the frenzied West. 
At least, before thou goest, smoke one 
cigarette. And stay! Couldst thou lend 
Us twenty piastres? It is an odd thing, 
but We have mislaid Our purse. 

The Prince of Monaco. Yes, I speak 
English. The war does not threaten my 
dominions, or my civil list. In fact, the 
burden of my life is trying to spend my 
salary from the gambling tables. I go 
deep sea fishing in my steam yacht. It is 
a harmless excitement. Can you think of 
any other extravagance? I wish you 
could, You see, I can’t gamble at Monte 
Carlo, because inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood are not admitted. You suggest 
that I might lend a trifle to the Sultan to 
I’ll think about it. 

The Emperor of China. Me speakee 
Inglis. Not know KLUGER and Tlansvaal. 
Are they Inglismen? You foleign man 
you go askee my Auntee. She topside 
galore. She getee lid of you chop chop, 
likee she getee lid of me. All light. 
Chin chin. 

Mr. McKinley. Don’t bother me. 
BRYAN. 

Mr. Bryan. Get out. Ask MOKINLEY. 

Ex-King Prempeh. Nchwk mblq wggbg 
nbkag xtchmqmgggkzp. (This message is 
highly important, but unfortunately we 
have not yet discovered any one who can 
understand it.) 

Ex-King Milan. Ah, mon cher, je vous 
en prie! Ne m’en parlez pas. Toutes ces 
choses sérieuses m’agacent. Pour moi, 
diner ou souper dans un des meilleurs 
restaurants de Paris avec quelques petites 
femmes, ga, c’est la vie. H. D. B. 


Our slave, this 
O Giaour, what 


Ask 








When all the World is Young. 


Mrs. Barkins. I’m sorry to say, Mr. 
GIBLETS, that those plovers’ eggs were 
most unsatisfactory. Indeed, to tell you 
the truth—(in a disgusted whisper)—some 
of them contained young birds. 

Mr. Giblets (throwing up his hands in 
holy horror). Young birds, Ma'am! Why, 
they must ’ave got mixed up with the 
spring chickens from Brittany. 
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a Miss—I forget the 
name. I thought you'd 
only come from abroad to get married.’’ 

‘*T have only been engaged once.”’ 

**Oh, well, I’m glad. I don’t want you to get married; I 
don’t want you to forget me..... Oh, I don't know what 
I’m saying—I wish you didn't hate me! ’’ 

** Do you think I have no cause, Lady HABART ?”’ 

** You used to call me DoLLY—don’t you remember ? ”’ 

**T have no right to, now.”’ 

**Tt would make me a little happier, if you did.’’ She had 
again lost herself in her part and she was living, not acting. 
She really felt very miserable and the strain upon her nerves 
began to tell on her. She could not restrain the real tears 
that came to her eyes, and she put her handkerchief up, sobbing 
quietly. It was tremendously effective, and she could not help 
perceiving it. ‘‘I’m so unhappy—I want some one so badly 
in whom I can trust.”’ 

**T will do anything I can to help you,’’ he whispered ; he 
could not trust himself to speak aloud. Few men can stand a 
woman’s tears. 

** What can youdo! I'm so frightfully unhappy. You don’t 
know what it is to be utterly alone in the world with nobody 
to stand by one—with nobody to love one.”’ 

** Ah, Dotty, I would have loved you all my life if you had 
let me.”’ 

**TIt’s too late now,”’ she sighed, drying her tears. ‘I feel 
that my life is finished—I'm quite young and I feel so,old.”’ 
She remembered that in artificial light she did not look more 
than twenty-three. ‘Sometimes I think I should like to lie 
down and die ..... I used to be beautiful when you knew 
me, FREDDY.”’ 

**To me you are always beautiful.”’ 

She smiled at him painfully, thinking the style of his remark 
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(Continued from p. 324.) 


wandering over FREDDY’s head caught sight of one of the 
water-colours of her schooldays. 

**Do you remember how we used to wander about the fields 
together at home, when we were boy and girl? And on Sun- 
day evenings when we walked home from church you used to 
put your arm round my waist. And we used to sit under the 
big trees and smoke cigarettes.”’ 

‘* Ah, Dotty,’’ he cried, as the recollections crowded back 
upon him, ‘‘ how could you treat me as you did!”’ 

‘*And we used to play tennis together. D’you remember 
how frightfully cross you used to get when I beat you?’”’ 

He laughed in his old boyish manner, forgetting suddenly all 
that had gone between. . ‘You only won when I didn’t play 
up.”’ 

‘*Oh, what nonsense! You always used to say that just to 
aggravate me, but it wasn’t true..... And afterwards you 
used to lie down on the grass and smoke, while I made you 
lemon-squashes.”’ 

**D'you remember how sick your first cigarette made you? . 

**Oh, it was horrible! ”’ 

‘*You wouldn’t speak to me for days afterwards, and you 
made me give you my knife to make it up.”’ 

‘* But you took it back again next day,’’ she said, laughing. 

‘*It seems to me that then there were no rainy days. Our 
whole life was warm and sunny and beautiful.”’ i 

‘‘ And d’you remember that day I nearly fell in the lake? 
I was so frightened and you kissed me. You were always 
kissing me.’’ 

‘*You drive me perfectly mad,’’ he said. ‘‘Oh, I know you 
loved me then, Dotty. Why didn’t you let that sweet life go 
on for ever!’’ 

She :put her hands to her eyes. Surely now he would spring 
forwards and clasp her in his arms, vowing he adored her; 
she would sink her beautiful head upon his bosom and burst 
into another flood of tears ; she would offer her rose-like mouth 
to his kisses. 

But he uttered a cry and it made Lady Hapart start and 
look rapidly at him. 

“What a fool I am!’ he said. ‘You took me in like * 
child. You’ve been humbugging me all through.”’ 





more applicable to a women of at least’ forty. Her eyes 


‘““Freppy,”’ she cried, springing up. ‘‘ What d’you mean? 
You ’re mad.”’ . 
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She could not understand the sudden change. What error 
had she committed? It was incomprehensible. 

“You humbug !’’ he repeated. 

“PreDDY!’’ A look of genuine horror came into her eyes. 
How had he seen ? 

He took up his hat and walked out of the-room without 
another word. Lady HABART sank back into her chair, half- 
fainting. Had she lost him? But why, why? Oh, it was 
impossible. 

“Oh no, he’ll come back,’’ she muttered. At the first 
moment she was overcome, but her confidence quickly re- 
turned. She knew he loved her passionately, he couldn’t 
help himself; he was like a fish with the hook in its mouth, 
struggling to get free. Every toss and turn forced the steel 
deeper in, and she smiled at the thought of the bleeding gills. 
She looked at the time. She had intended to send a note to 
the people with whom she was dining to say she was seriously 
indisposed and could not possibly come ;, but the matter had 
gone out of her head and now it was, perhaps, a little late. 
She was restless and excited, inclined to go out, experiencing 
a need for speech and admiration. She was so sure of her 
triumph that she could afford to dismiss the subject from her 
thoughts. There was now really nothing to ruffle her temper, 
and already she began to feel herself looking more beautiful 
than an hour ago. 

She went to her room in the highest of food humours, and 
chose to wear her most extravagant costume. Looking at her- 
self in the glass, she thought she had never appeared more 
fascinating. For once she did not ask herself whether her hair 
should not be golden red rather than reddish gold—a momen- 
tous question which had given her many troubled moments. 
Her neck was adorable, her eyes flashed, and she felt sure of 
repeating in a different way her triumph of the afternoon. 
Finally she descended to her carriage; certainly she was over- 
dressed, but then no one could have been more fashionable. She 
wondered whether after dinner FREDDY RAMSDEN would walk 
up and down beneath her windows; he was a sentimental 
creature, and she thought it very probable. Her absence, 
however, made such a performance distin¢tly ridiculous. 

“Poor FREDDY,’’ she murmured, ‘‘ he’s so naif.’’ 

Next day Lady HABART was somewhat meditative.. She sat 
in her boudoir awaiting FREDDY’s inevitable visit; her old 
knowledge of him told her that he had been counting the hours 
which passed before he could decently present himself again. 
She had closed her door to every one but him, even to her 
brother ; for she felt certain that RAMSDEN had prepared some 
speech or other with which to break in upon her, and the 
presence of a third party would possibly be disastrous. Poor 
FREDDY was so melodramatic; Lady HAaBART had a very low 
opinion of masculine good taste ; judged by the standard of her 
own exquisite savoir faire all men were just a little vulgar. 

A servant brought her coffee—it was after luncheon—and 
said that Captain SMITHSON had called. 

“What on earth can he want?’’ she asked herself. The 
servant added that the money-lender had particularly asked to 
see her, and on being told she was out had inquired when she 
would be at home, and then said he would come again a couple 
ofhours later. Lady HaBART was still wondering why Captain 
SMITHSON should want so particularly to see her, when RAMSDEN 
was shown in. Lady HABART sprang up. 

“FreppY!’’ she cried with astonishment, ‘‘ I expected never 
to see you again.’’ 

“Lought not to have cume. I am not—I am not worthy to 
See you. I have come to beg your pardon.” 

lady HaBart looked at the pattern of her carpet. “It is 
hot you who should do that—I beg your pardon, FREDDY, with 
all my heart for all I have done.”’ 

“I spoke to you like a cad yesterday; I had thought out 
long ago what I wanted to say to you. When I saw you I felt 
Icouldn’t, but—I forced myself.” 


**You said nothing that I did not deserve,’’ she replied in 
a low voice, with a humble bend of the head. 

“I’ve come to-day to ask you to forgive me. And,’’ he 
hesitated, colouring, then with an obvious effort: ‘‘and I’ve 
come to ask you to marry me. Yesterday I accused you of 
being insincere, I thought you were humbugging me; but when 
I accused you—forgive me, I was mad—a look of horror came 
over your face that has been haunting me all the night. That 
look showed me that I wronged you.’’ He came forward and 
took her hands, pleading. ‘‘ Will you marry me, DOLLY ?”’ 
Then an inspiration came to her. She restrained the joyful 
‘* Yes’’ that was forcing itself from her lips against her will. If 
she accepted him, and he discovered her penniless condition, he 
would understand that she had been indeed playing the fool 
with him. She dared not risk it; he would surely make 
inquiries about her. It was safer to tell him first. She 
disengaged her hands. 

‘*T can’t,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ On! God help me! I can’t. I 
thank you with all my heart for what you have said; but it’s 
impossible, FREDDY. I’m so suvry; I think I could have made 
you happy.”’ 

‘*What do you mean?’’ he cried. ‘‘ Yesterday you swore 
you loved me.”’ 

She passed her hand over her forehead. ‘‘ Don’t you know? 
I thought all the world knew. I’m hopelessly in debt, and I’m 
going to be made a bankrupt.”’ 

“What! But HaBart——’”’ 

‘*He left me nothing. Everything was tied up. I had a 
little, but—oh, I don’t know what happened. I got into the 
hands of the money-lenders. One of them has just been here 
clamouring for his money. Oh, God, I don’t know what I shall 
do. Everything will be sold, and I shall be a beggar.”’ 

** Oh, DoLLy, I love you with all my heart.”’ 

He clasped her in his arms, but she pushed him away. 

**Qh, no,’’ she cried, ‘‘don’t humiliate me. Don’t you see 
that I can’t marry you; it wouldn’t be honourable. My name 
will be dragged through the dust. People will say that I 
married you for your money.”’ . 

‘* What does it matter what people say !’’ 

**Oh, I couldn’t bear it. I love you too much.”’ 

‘*But if you’re in trouble let me stand by you. Oh, now, 
you must marry me. You owe it to me, I have suffered and 
loved so much.’’ 

‘*T daren’t. Don’t tempt me. I should like to so much, but 
I’m afraid. Afterwards, when you thought of it, you’d believe 
also that I married you for your money. And if I saw that 
thought in your eyes I’d kill myself. If I don’t marry you it 
means hopeless ruin and disgrace. You’d think I inveigled 
you into marriage. I’ve got to pay SMITHSON four thousand 
pounds next Monday, and I can’t, I can’t.’’ 

She finished by burying her head on his bosom, while he 
kissed her repeatedly. 

‘** Say ‘ Yes,’’’ he said; ‘‘ say ‘ Yes.’”’ 

And at last she cried: ‘‘Oh, I can’t help it, I love you too 
much. Take me and do what you will with me.’’ 

FREDDY. RAMSDEN had not enjoyed such bliss for many years. 
He pressed her to marry him quickly, and she did not resist. 

‘** And now I want you to do something for me,’’ he said at 
last. ‘* Will you promise—on your word of honour ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ she replied, smiling through her tears. 

‘*T want you to let me give you a cheque to pay that money- 
lender with. ‘You promised,’’ he added, as she started, and he 
saw she meant to tell him such a thing was impossible. ‘‘ You 
promised.”’ 

**You are too good to me,’’ she murmured. She thought 
herself very clever for having put an extra thousand on to the 
sum; it would be mightily useful for incidental expenses. 
She quickly ran up in her mind which bills she was bound to 
pay immediately. It seemed as if FREDDY could not tear 











himself away ; but at last he left her, promising to return for 
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dinner, and then Lady Hapart harriedly slipped the cheque 
into an envelope and sent it to her bank. Four thousand 
pounds! She gave a little ery of delight. She telephoned for 
her brother. 

The moment he appeared she burst into a torrent of explana- 
tion. Never in her whole life had she felt more pleased with 
herself ; the triumph of HABART'S proposal had been nothing to 
this, for he had been but a second and better string to her bow. 
RAMSDEN never knew that. she had written him his letter of 
dismissal: two hours after accepting the Earl..... Lady 
HABART had never felt herself so entirely spiritual as at 
this moment; never had she been more convinced of the 
superiority of mind over matter, of man over beast, of herself 
over everybody else. Though she was a pious woman and 
fervently thanked her Maker for her success, she thanked her 
own intelligence more. 

‘*Oh, I was splendid,’’ she cried to her brother. ‘‘If I 
weren't going to be married, I'd go on the stage. What a 
success I should be!”’ 

She could not contain herself, and she repeated half a dozen 
times every detail of the two interviews with RAMSDEN. She 
eould searcely understand that her mind should be so remark- 
able—she wondered whence her talent came ; certainly neither 
her father nor her mother had ever shown such diabolical 
cleverness. It flattered her to think herself Mephistophelian. 
Then in unwonted generosity she began telling Guy. all she 
would do for him—his circumstances had been no better than 
hers, bat his debts were infinitesimal, since no one had ever 
been so foolish as to trust him. She said she would find him a 
rich wife—that was self-help after the most approved pattern 
of the excellent SAMUEL SMILES; it would provide for him also 
without any expense to herself or dear FREDDY. Dear FREDDY’S 
money she now looked upon as her own and meant to be careful 
with it. Of course, FREDDY would go into Parliament—it would 
give him something to do, and keep him out of the way, and 
he 'd be quite at home among all those old fogies. She would 
write his speeches herself; she had always had an inclination 
for publie life, and henceforward she would go in for problems, 
model dwelling-houses, old-age pensions, temperance, and all 
that sort of thing. Guy listened meekly to all she was going 
to do for him, for FneppyY, and for FREDDY’s wife. In his heart 
of hearts he did not greatly believe in any one_ benefiting 
enormously by her efforts besides herself. He had for her a 
very great affection, but few illusions. 

But the butler interrupted Lady HaBart with the announce- 
ment that Captain SMITHSON was again below, insisting on 
seeing her ladyship. 

‘* What a rude man he is,’’ said Lady HABarT. “Isn't ita 
shame that I should have to pay him the money !”’ 

‘*I'd better go and _see what he wants, hadn’t I?’’ said Guy. 

‘*Yes, do go; and be as rude to him as you possibly can. 
Treat him like the cad he is. If you get the ghost of a chance, 
kick him downstairs.”’ : ' 

Guy laughed, and was proceeding to carry out the lady’s 
gentle wish, when she stopped him. : 

‘*No, don’t go; I want to be rude to him myself. He was 
simply insolent when I called on him.’’ 

** Well, I'll get out of the way,’’ said Guy. 

** No, stop here and read the paper. Take no notice either 
of him or me,’’ she replied, touching the bell for the Captain 
to be sent up. ‘ 

Lady HABART sat down at a writing-table, and began writing 
a note to a duchess of her acquaintance. The expression on 
her face was not amiable. The door was opened, and the 
butler announced the name. Captain SMITHSON stalked forward 
with his fashionable gesture, holding the shiniest of top-hats. 
He stopped as Lady Hapart did not rise to take his out- 
stretched hand, and for once was a little embarrassed. Lady 
HABART had been right in supposing Guy’s presence would add 
to the humiliation. A man can sometimes bear a woman’s 





snub, but never if a second man is present. GUY went on 
reading his paper and Lady HABART continued her letter. 

‘*Er—Lady HaBarT;’’ he thought that they possibly had not 
heard his entrance. 

Lady HABarRT half turned her head. ‘‘Oh, is that you, 
SMITHSON,’’ she said. . ‘‘1’ll attend to you in one minute,”’ 

Captain SMITHSON looked at her quickly and then glanced at 
Guy; he could not understand. They did not offer hima chair, 
but he sat down to show he was at his ease; but then Sitting 
away from the others he felt himself ridiculous, and he 
marched up to GUY. 

‘* Anything in the paper?’’ he asked in as natural a tone 
as he could assume. 

‘* What ?’’ said Guy, looking up. 

Captain SMITHSON repeated his question. 

‘* Absolutely nothing,’’ answered Guy, and at once buried 
his head behind it again. Captain SmrrasoN frowned; he was 
not a patient man and he was quite unused to such treatment, 

‘*I would be obliged if you could give me your attention 
immediately, Lady HABART ; I’m very busy.”’ 

**Really ?’’, said Lady HaBarRT, looking at him for one 
moment, contemptuously. 

He could think of nothing further to say and he waited. He 
swore he would make her pay for her behaviour; of course, 
she had the money, otherwise she would never have altered 
her behaviour so markedly. Lady HABART finished the letter 
with great deliberation. 

‘* Now, my good man, what can I do for you?’’ she said at 
last. She left him standing, as being more menial and humilia- 
ting. Captain SMITHSON was in rather an awkward position. 
He had come to her with a proposition to delay calling in his 
money for another three months, on terms extremely advan- 
‘tageous to himself. He knew that if the worst came to the 
worst the present holder of the title would pay the lady’s 
debts and there was no need to press her too hard. But 
evidently she had the money and his errand had lost its 
object. Lady HABART impatiently tapped the ground with 
her foot. } 

** Please state your *business at once.’’ 

“I came to see you’ about our conversation of yesterday 
afternoon.”’ ; 

‘*Oh, indeed! ’’ 

‘* Well, the fact is——”’ 

** But really, I don’t understand what right you have to come 
io my house and insist on being shown in. I look upon it asa 
piece of the grossest impertinence.”’ 

‘** You forget that you invited me to take tea with you, Lady 
HaBartT,”’ he said, flushing. 

“1?” said Lady Habart indignantly. ‘‘The man’s mad. 
Did you ever hear such a thing, Guy !’’ 

Guy raised his eyebrows and looked at the money-lender as 
if he were some wonderful beast. 

‘* Your ladyship has a very bad memory,” said the Captain 
sarcastically. 

‘* You are very impertinent. Please ring the bell, Guy.” 

‘You know what to expect if you don’t pay me my money, 
Lady HaBaRT.”’ 

‘*] am under the impression that it is not due till Monday. 
Oh, RussgiL,’’ she added to the butler, ‘* you will show this 
man the door, and if he comes again you will call the police.” 

Captain SMITHSON was going to speak, but there were three 
pairs of eyes upon him; also Guy was obviously athletic and 
: would love an opportunity to throw him downstairs. He walked 
out like a lamb. When the door was closed behind him, Lady 
HaBaRT smiled and kissed her brother. 


























